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ABSTRACT 

The coupling behavior of school systems was | exanined 
in this study of how school districts attempt to control and 
supervise alternative programs. Four alternative high schools for 
actual and potential dropouts, run by community-based organizations 
but dependent on local education agencies (LEAs) for student referral 
and program accreditation, were. used for the case study. Two 7 
assuaptions underlie the study: that schoo] systens.are loosely 
coupled organizations with little supervision over their main 
' prodvct--instruction: and that schools deriive their legitimacy fron 
~ their socia] milieu. Data were collected through interviews, 


observations of interaction between the altérnative schools and LEAs, 


and analysis: of documents setting down formal commitments and 
requitesents. The study found that LEA administrators exhibited much 
control over areas that affected the school's legitimacy, 
patticnlarly over key areas: such as the definition of what 
constitutes "teacher," "student," and "subject. matter." Supervision 
ef course content and instructional methodologies was scant. The 
study concluded that administrators exhibit tight behaviors in areas 
that affect the school's societal functions and have little bearing 
on the school's legitimacy. (Author/JM) 
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SUMMARY . §f 
, The exigtence of an alternative high school for actual and 

potential dropouts, run by a community-based organization but de- 

pendent (on the LEA for student referral and program accreditation, 


is'taken as a case study to examine instances of tight and loose 
coupling behaviors by school systems. The ,Amplementation of the 


‘;pame alternative high school model in four ‘different Ls provides 


SOmAT ARES data. 


The study uses as an explanatory framework two complen¢htary 


perspectives: (1) the notion that schools behave as loosely-coupled 


organizations, with little ervision over their main product: 
instruct{on, and (2) the view that schools are institutions that 
derive their legitimacy from their societal mileu. _ 


Very similar behaviors were shown by the four LEAs.- In 
conformity with theoretical expectations, the study found that LEA 
administrators exhibited much control over areas that affected the 
school's legitimacy, particularly key categories such as what 
constifutes “teacher,” "student," and "subject matter." Ambiguity 
was expressed over categories not previously encountered Buch as 
“potential” or "actual" dropout, and new courses such as "career 


_ awareness" and "career.exploration." Supervision of course content 


and asa methodologies was scant. 


The mie concluded that administrators exhibit’tight 
behaviors in areasthat affect-the school's societal status but 
loose control in areas that relate to interna] functions, which 
have little bearing on the school's legitimacy. 
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In recent years, the concept of "loose coupling" has been found to 
be a useful device toward understanding organizational behaviors. It hs * 
tempered our-~overly rational view of organizations by showing th the e fragile 
ties between intention ‘and action (March & Olsen,” 1976). It also has 
brought attention to the aaet that ¢erteta organizational elements are 
linked very tenuously and/or’ ‘infrequently and that these weak linkages 
perform, at times, important functions (Weick, 1976; Prebble, 1978). 


"Loose coupling" is a concept that hasereceived a variety of meanings; 


Weick, for instance, mentions 15 possible definitions (1976)... Used to 


refer to "infrequent inspection of activities" and "a relative lack of 


coordination," the concept appears particularly well suited to describe 
educational organizations. As interest in Schools as Organtzertony in- 
creases and empirical studies of their behavior. are conducted, it is be- 
coming noticeable that beyond the school’s facade of hierarchical posi- 
tions, division of labor, specialization, and known and stable procedural 
rules, there are a great number of un inspected activities, particularly 


in the core function of the schools: instruct¥on. 


The prevailing, technological view of organizations posits that, over 
time, organizations tend to become more rational and to develop highly ef- 


ficient means of coordination and control regarding their processes and 


main output. And yet, schools present administrative structures that: bear 


little demonstrable relationship to what goes on in classrogms and to what 


students learn. Why does this occur? ) 


The imperfect connection between structure and core activities could 
be attributed Fo, the limited ‘nowledge (weak technology) that still exists 


in education, itiate there is no clear. understanding of how students best 


‘learn’, even though there is a widespread awareness that numerous sobenaeeton 


processes occur in learning. situations. Perrow (1970) predicts that organi- 
zations with a wank technology and nonuniform products tend to exhibit a 
high degree of discretion at all levels’, though he also forecasts coordi- 
nation through mutual feedback of information. A competing explanation of 


the imperfect connection between structure and core activities {s that 


Pa 
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‘organizations that derive their meaning and value from their societal 


context, develop behaviors that (a) preserve the status. and role given 

to them by the ‘society at large and tb) show little concérh over the 
evaluation of their internal activities ‘and “inspection and control of 

their, subunits. This view, first proposed by. Meyer, (1975) and Meyer and 
Rowan (1975), maintains that schools function primdrily to maintain the ais 
social definition of "education" and that ‘they do so mostly by paying 


ote 


much attention to the. categories composing this soctal definition, namely 


r 


"teacher," "student," and ' "course topic.” _ Mey. explain: sc a 
. L ° _ A < J : 4 
‘ ‘ ¥ ’ 7 
j Our argument hinges on the jeseciton ‘that sddcation is 
highly dnstitutionalized in modern sdciety.. Its categories 
_ of students and graduates, as well as its ritual’ classifi- 
‘cation of production procedures--types of teacherg,’ topics, 
_ and schools--are all derived from highly instituttonalized © 
_.rules and beliefs... Educational organizations derive power 
and remain in ‘close conformity with such’ EaEREOEAE SY tults. | 
(Meyer & Rowan, sis pp- 80-81). , \ 
‘ Ens ' 


This second perspective of schools as societally defined organizations 


maintains that the weak relationship between structure and. _ fore activity va Fa 


_. in schools is an intentional outcome. By de-emphasizing: evaluation and | 


control processes and outcomes, ° schools minimize the possibility of E{nding 
conflicts or inconsistencies in their operations, and thus reduce the 
danger of losing credibility vis-a-vis their sponsoring Society.. This if aX 
perspective further asserts that schools engage in ceremonial behaviors, 

dealing with the categories defining education. These behaviors are / 
ceremonial because they follow elaborate rules for classifying people and 
actions into the key categories making up education and yet show Werle 


follow-up of daily activities. $s oO 


"The institutional, as opposed to the technological, woe educational | 
organizations predicts ‘areas. of tight and loose coupling. e former are 
expected to occur whenever issués relate to patenceles sufh as teacher, 
student, and topic, since these are. externally sanction d categories. The 


latter ark expected to occur in processes such as classroom instruction, 


actually delivered curriculum, and the evaluation of/school outputs. 
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Although the theory of schools as institutionalized organizations 
is clear both in the. explanation of school behavior’ and in drawing a 
number of consequences from them (see Meyer & Rowan, 1977), the nunber 
of empirical investigations is small. These studies include Cohen, Scott 
and Meyer (1975), Meyer, Scott, Cole and Inttli (1978), and Rowan (1979), 
all of which dealt with a data base ‘derived from a stratified random sample va 
o£, épproximately 188 elementary schools; Abramovitz and Tenenbaum (1978) 


survey of 1,448 high schools; and March and Olsen’s (1976) series! of case 


studies based on'various types of educational organizations in various 
countt{es. 
The purpose of this paper is to provide further evidence on the be- 
' havior of school systems as institutionalized organizations. It was thought 
‘that by examining the reaction of the LEA to a rival education delivery 
agency, namely an organization outside the school system, critical and ¢ 
welt defined behavfors could be detected and isolated. By focusing on 
the reaction of four LEAs Aparstheg in different contexts;to the establish- 
ment of an alternative high school in the community, comparative data are 
‘used to increase our understand ing of the conditions under which schools 


will exhibic tight and lodse coupled behaviors. ; 
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The Stimulus 


The instances of LEA response considered in this paper derive from 
a "replication" project subsidized under the YEDPA legislation. ! This 
neater concerned the implementation of an alternative high school offi- 
cially described as designed for actual and potential dropouts. This 
alternative high schgol (hereafter referred to as the AHS), had been de- 
cedopad and implemented by a predominantly black community-based organi- 
zation under the auspices of HEW and, later, NIE. A review of its evalua- . 
tion by the Joint HEW/NIE Dissemination Review Panel in 1977 judged the 


AHS an "exemplary program." 


lithe identity of the project as well as that of the sites where it 
was implemented will not be revealed inasmuch this knowledge is tangential 
to the purposes of this paper. 


see 


=. 


Atcording to the AHS model, $he program was described as a cateer- 


oriented program with a career-infused curriculum, individualized instruc- 


tion, personalized counseling, the provision of work exploration shendecon 
experience), and the earning of academic credit to enable program enrollees 
to ‘obtain a high school diploma. The’ AHS would offer an intensive program 
that vould reduce almost by half the time needed for graduation from high 
school. It was to operate in a separate physical setting and have its ow 
staff and administration. Funds for start-up and operations were finded 
by the Department of Labor, though some in-kind support would be’ requested 
from the receiving LEA. ® 

In the replication project, the AHS was set up at four different 
sites throughout the counteyt two large urban sites, one medium-sized 
city, and a semi-urban community. At each of these sites, the LEA was 
requested ‘fo collaborate with the AHS by approving fits eurriculum, grant- — 
ing academic credit to students in the program, and awarding a high school 
diploma after course completion. -Additionally, the LEA was asked to pro- 
vide the AHS with lists of students who had dropped out of school or were 
at high risk of doing so. Other support would include the provision by 
the LEA of in-kind serWices such as transportation, lunches, and use of 
gym facilities. The incentives for LEA collaboration were to be that cer- 
tain youths would receive an educational treatment more appropriate to 
their needs and, financially, that the LEA would have an increased ADA 
and thus greater funds from the state as all AHS participants (youths who 
were out of the high school or would have likely left it) were placed on 


LEA rolls. 


The additional fact that the AHS was implemented at the same time 
in the four sites and dealt with a similar population of enrollees per- 
mitted a natural control of two important organization variables: matura- 


tion time and salience of the program to the dominant organization. 


Altogether, the presence of the AHS represented a very similar stimu- 
lus to the LEAs in the four sites, since it offered similar incentives 


and made identical demands. 


ae 


Analytical Strategy 


The implementation of the AHS is taken as the stimulus to axanine 
instances of lose and tight coupling behaviors by the LEA. Organi- 
‘zational responses considered in this study focus on the behavior of 
the LEA toward the AHS rather than on their interaction. These be- 
haviors relate to activities on issues that had to be conducted by the 
LEA in order to accept the implementation of the AHS. They are: (1) 
the placement of the AHS within the structural configuration of the LEA, 
(2) the approval of the AHS staff, (3) approval of courses,”:(4) the 
award of credit for sthese courses and the granting of high school diplo- 
mas, (5) referral of potential enrollees to the AHS, and (6) the estaB- 
lishment of ongoing communications with the AHS. 
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Coup behaviors are defined herein as the linkages: between 
structures and control/inspection activities. Specifically, it refers 
to the degree of monitoring and controlling activities by the LEA toward 
the AHS. 


Assessment of the degree of inspection and control exhibited by the 
LEA is made through a ¢ombination of indicators. The explicit mention 
of the issue or activity by the LEA and its“inclusion in formal -documents 


“or agreements, the delegation of an LEA person to deal with the issue or 


activity, and the requirement by the LEA that the AHS perform on a routine 
basis tasks related to a given issue are taken as, manifestations of tight 
coupling behaviors by the LEA. In contrast, the lack of activity re- 
garding a given issue and verbal references to a given issue without any 
concrete action gre considered as reflections of loose coupling behaviors 
by the LEA. This judgment, while not pracive or quantitative, rests on 
behaviors exhibited by the LEAs over a period of two years, from the 
inception of the AHS in December 1977 through the end of its second year 
in December 1979. — ‘* “4 a 7 


t 
Proponents and analyists of loose coupling behaviors advocate the 


use of highly contextual methodologies (March & Olsen, 1976; Weick, 1976). 


. 
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Their consensus is that to detect loose couplings, the researcher should 
be able to observe both what is and is not being done. Weick also reconm- 
menda a comparative study of organizations in order to détect "invisible" 
sources of-coupling that might be embedded in certain contexts (Weick, ° 

1976). 


The strategy followed herein is that of focusing’ on a few behaviors 
that bear direct relevance to the acceptance of the AHS by the LEA. In 
that sense, the study is not open ended. On the other hand, the study is 
comparative: by examining the’ reaction of LEAs in four ‘sites to a similar 
stimulus, it is possible to distinguish organizational responses to the 
stimulus alone from organizational responses that reflect particular con- 
textual conditions. ; , 
\ | | | 
| . 


Data Sources my 
Heke cone: 


Data used in this study derive from a larger study that dealt with 
the implementation of the AHS by the community-based organization. Infor- 
mation was obtained through a variety of methods. Interviews--both struc- 
tured and informal--took place with key LEA administrators and AHS staff 
during a series (four) of week-long visits to the four sites. Observa- 
tions of procedures between the two organizations and the interaction be- 
tween LEA and AHS staff were made. Documents establishing formal commit- 


ments and requirements by the two organizations were analyzed. 


It was noted earlier that the study covered events from the estab- 
lishment of the AHS in late 1977 to its second.year of activities. Data 
thus describe the initial response of the LEA as well as its routinized 


‘ 


responses. : ’ 
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Findings 
) When approached by representatives of the community-based organiza- 


tion about the possibility of letting this organization operate an AHS, 
. _¢ 
@ 6 ‘ 
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top administrators in all four LEAs reacted enthusiastically to the idea 

of having a special program for youths who might not or could not "make . 
it" in the regular high school. From the statements made by school ad- 
ministrators, a factor accgunting for the willingness of the LEA to welcome 
the AHS was the fact that the AHS had been previously field tested under 

an NIE grant, that an evaluation of the program had: found it to be effec- 


‘tive, and that it had been considered by the Joint Dissemination Review 


Panel as an exemplary project. As one associate superintendent stated, 
"We hold NIE in high esteem. We were very excited when we learned the 
AHS had been developed by NIE. It adds credibility." 


The main considerations of the; four LEAs in accepting the AHS were 
that it should comply with existing state laws regarding the provision 
of academic credit and that it should allow the LEAs to claim program en- 
rollees as part of their ADA. Beyond these criteria, acceptance of the 
AHS was facilitated by factors such as LEA financial need, previous ex- 


perience with alternative program, and sympathy for the program. 


Placement of the AHS within the structural configuration of the LEA. 


A great deal of attention was devoted in the early formal negotiations 
between the LEA and the AHS to determining the status of the AHS within 


the school district. 


The LEA at Site A, which had a large system of alternative programs 
and schools within the district, reacted by incorporating the AHS as one 
more alternative program under its jurisdiction, thus bringing the total 
number of alternative high school. programs to 17, in a system with twelve 
regular*high schools and approximately 17,000 high school students. 

ee rane fale 

Sites B and D, which had various alternative programs rea ted by 
making the AHS an ¢iternative program within the high siccl that fed it 
the most students. At Site B, a very large urban LEA (approximately 260,000 
high school students) with overcrowded high schools and a tradition of . 
strongly autonamous high schools, the AHS first operated as an alternative 


program for one single high school, but as other high schools began to 


4 , ee { 
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refer students to the AHS, it functioned as an alternative program for 

the other high schools also. At Site D, where an LEA almost as large 

as that in'Site B existed, the AHS functioned as an alternative program 
to one selected high school. Even though, over time, as many as eight 
high schools referred students to the AHS, it was the selected high school 


. 


that could elaim the referred students in its ADA. 


At Site C, the semi-urban community with a small LEA (1,400 high 
school students) and no experience in alternative programs, considerable 


time was spent by LEA administrators checking the legality of cooperating 


with the AHS. They contacted state educational authorities to ask about 


curriculum approval, made inquiries as to standards the building of the 

AHS should meet, and wondered about credit award. When told by state : ‘ 
officials that the LEA could approve its own curriculum subject to basic y 
state guidelines and informed that other LEAs had accepted the AHS as a 
program affiliated to the main feeder school, the small -LEA decided to 


do likewise. 


~ 


To coordinate school district/AHS procedures, the AHS proposed the 
position of "school liaison," a person who would either be appointed or 
approved by the LEA. The-."school liaison" position was intended mainly 
to procure lists of potential students for the AHS and to facilitate the - 
collection and upkeep of transcripts. There was limited discussion of 
this role and the arrangement was promptly approved by all four LEAs, aie \ 
though the LEA in Site A decided to have two additional curriculum co- 
ordinators and later -an attendance clerk. A further indication at the 
limited attention given to the "liaison" role was tha fact that over time 
only two of the AHSs saw the need to have a specific person for the role. 
In the two other cases, staff in various positions took care of the "liai- 
son" role. ; : 


In retrospect, the placement of the AHS within the LEA followed the 
path of least effort. Where there was a parallel alternative system, che 


AHS became part of it. In cases where high schools kept a great deal of 


program autonomy, each referring school considered the AHS an optional 


. 


ie 7 a 
program within its instructiqnal offerings. In other cases, the LEA chose 
the high school that, was to "offer" the - AHS. The particular: placement 


~ of each AHS reflected substnatial LEA concern for existing district organ- 


izational structures and practices. Tight coupling was shown in making 
sure that the ‘status of AHS within ‘the LEA was unambiguously defined, and 
Phurisdiction aver AHS students was clearly specified. On the other hand, 
‘the low importance given to the position of "school liaison" suggested 
‘that even in regard to a rival delivery agonry, the LEA-showed scant con- 
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cern for defining clear monitofing and coordination procedures. 


Approval of AHS staff. A condition imposed by the LEAs for the 
granting of academic credit was that instructors in the AHS be “certi-~ 
fied" or "certifiable" teachers. This issue emerged early in the nego- 
tiations and was a’ persistent’ one. All four LEAs adduced that state 
laws dictated that "professional employees shall be fully certified for 
the positions to which they are assigned" and that there could be "no 


? 
exceptions.” 


‘ 


\ Notwithstanding their acceptance of the different type of instruc- 
tional treatment that was to exist in the AHS (very individualized in- 
struction, personal attention, and interest in the "whole person" as 
aaaoaed to academics only), the LEAS were firm on their requirement 
about the certification of instructors. Even in Site D, where top LEA 
administrators were very sympathetic to the idea of a program for actual 
and potential dropouts, an official’ stated: “They {the AHS] got problems 
because they hired people looking for one hing, while the district must 
‘look for people with certain requiremerfts." ‘ 


a 


The demand for teacher certification, hevevery showed several signs 
of being a ritualistic — of tight sdupline by the LEA. The procedures 
by which AHS instructors could become certifiable varied a great deal 
from site to site (as state laws vary) and thus "certification" scarcely 
meant a shared déere of competence among instryctors. Further, in those 
sites where teachers would be "certified or certifiable," LEAs were satis- 
fied if the instructors were at least Howrtitiabie," which meant that they 


were taking courses toward certification. 


a ' 
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At Site A, instructors in the AHS soon discovered that they could 
gain certifications if their petition to the state department of education ° 
was endorsed by LEA administrators. To that effect, they used "a little 
: LEA outside the city," even though the LEA of which the AHS ‘was now a 
part was a-different one. At Site D, where several AHS instructors did 
not have teaching credentials, these individuals were'asked to enroll in 
“courses toward obtaining the. credential; but after two years of program 
operation, there had been no inquiries by the LEA toward the progress 
of these individuals. Apparently, their "certifiable" status was suf- 
ficient. In Sites B and C, AHS instructor selection had resulted in the 
hiring of certified instructors, thus no special behavior by the LEA took 


P 1 = i hat 


Further evidence of the tight yet ritual coupling behavior toward 
"certification" as a means to ensure profer instruction was produced by 
two instances. First, the AHS did not have a plan.for substitute staff. 
Having a small cadre of instructors, absenteeism by instructors affected 
other AHS instructors, -as they had to take care of additional classes. 

Yet, the LEAs show ‘no interest nor eecneen in developing a substitute staff 
_procedure for the AHS. In fact, only ‘one LEA agreed to help the AHS with 
substitute staff, and this occurred after 15 months of AHS operations. 
Second, the LEAs showed much concern in making sure the AHS had "certified" 
or "certifiable" teachers. Yet, they did not exercise particular care 

in making sure Yhat ‘the certification of teachers was rigorously applied 

to the subjects they taught. In several instances, instructors at the 

AHS taught outside theit areas of certification and this was not detected, 


~ 


.or challenged, by school administrators. 


A second decde kant category within staff concerned the counselors. 
ain, the LEA response was to enforce that which was explicit in its 
state educational laws. In Site D, where counselors had to "have a 
teacher certificate and 18 hours of counseling and guidance to become 
proficient," LEA officials demanded the AHS to have certified counselors. 
jIn contrast, in Site A--where counselors do not need certification--the 
“igeue of "proficient" counselors never. arose. 7S me 


- 
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The AHS in Sites B and C operated in a state that requires certified 
counselors. HOMeNeT: in neither site was this specification anESECET This 
is difficult to ‘explain. In these two-sites, teacher unions presented 
considerable opposition to the establishment of the AHS: at Site B because - 
it questioned the selection of the feeder school (the union considered its 
principal ' "anti-union" and wanted no deals with him), and at: -Sité C the 
union feared that the existence of the AHS would draw students from the 
regular high school thereby producing teacher terminations there. - One 
.Plausible reason for these two-LEAs’ lack of enforcement of the counselor . 
credential might have been that enough problems already extated.* 

| . \ . 

Approval of courses. Approval of the curriculum offered by the AHS 
took, in all four sites, two characteristics: first, it involved a 
prolonged, formal documentary se deaey second, academic courses that 
were approved were made to fit the topics and titles of courses given by 


iy 


the regular high schools in the district. 


Although the AHS had its own core curriculum in the ieeae of science, 
English, social science, and math, these course guidelines and their ac- 
companying instructional materials received second priority as AHS instruc- 
tors had to comply with LEA guidelines for "approved" courses. (Many AHS 
instructors, however, gave as a reason for not using the prescribed AHS 
curriculum and materials the fact that there were not "well designed" or 
"suitable" to the students) . 

The LEA effort in demanding conformity with the regular curriculum 
was explained by administrators as "a matter of keeping our standards pretty 
much the same." Recalling the process of curriculum approval, the associate 
superintendent in Site C stated, "Our department heads saw the AHS curri- 


culum and they have concluded it is almost comparable to our high school." 


« 


25 is observed that this issue was not directly probed with LEA 
authorities by the researcher for fear of bringing this issue(|to their 
attention and, thus, leading them into action. 


lL 
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Showing the LEA concern with maintaining wines topics and titles of 
courses is the following statement by the assistant regional superintendent 
in Site D regarding the Panognicton of English 101: 


é | . 


I met with the curriculum department people. I told them it - 

would be totally unrealistic to have a low achieving student 

and give him the ninth grade curriculum. ‘I told them that we 

can take English 101 and make ita class where students would 

get basic skills. So we kept the basic terminology but changed 

the content. © | R. 


or 

Recognition of courses offered by the AHS but Hoe: the regular high ; 
“school, namely those linked to the career orientation of the AHS, met with 
idiosyncratic responses on the part of the LEA. A key course in the AHS 
was the "Career and Counseling Seminar," wich conveyed information about 
the skills needed to obtain and maintain a job, the qualifications associ- 
ated with various occupations in the labor market, and later provided the 
student with a two-week observation/ experience in a selected occupation. 
This course was accepted as a sécial studies course in two sites where the— 
LEA offered a social studies sequence (a "sequence" being the equivalent ‘J 
of what in college is termed a "major"). In other LEAs, vate there was 
no social studies sequence but a business sequence, the "Career and Coun- 
seling Seminar" was accepted as part of the business sequence. In the 
LEAs where there was neither a social studies nor a business sequence, 
ach high 


ing 
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the course was accepted only as an elective. In Site B, where 
school has a tradition of program autonomy, the AHS found itself 
to accommodate to the response of each high school referring student 
it. In Site A, where the AHS had st&atus as one of the 17 alternative 

schools in the district, the course was accepted only as an elective be- 
cause courses approved toward the high school diploma requirements were 


"only those approved for the rest of the school district." 


Although the process of course approval took a considerable amount 
‘of time (ranging from 4 months in Site B to 18 months in Site C), this 
delay reflected more a lack of quick resolution by the LEA than a close 
examination of proposed AHS curriculum and instructional materials. In 


Site C, where the process of course approval involved reviews by the 
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high school curriculum committee, then the department heads, and ulti- 
mately fre board of education, AHS instructors commented that, "The re- 


ports from the high school were superficial. Several teachers came from 


the high school, they.talked briefly to the director [of the AHS], talked. 


- to some teachers here, and then wrote the reports. They were here one 
morning". Orie instructdr, referring to the process of undergoing review 
by several committees from the high schools said, "Everytime they asked 
for my courses, I submitted the same course descriptions. I simply 
changed the titles." In Site D, where the LEA accepted a large number _ 
of courses peculiar to the AHS, a supportive LEA authority said about 
the curriculum approOal process, "Tt took a couple of meetings with the 


? 
downtown’ people.” 

a 
As described above, exactly what the LEA accepted as a "course" was 
rigidly—if not carefully—def ined by three LEAs. Yet, in re course 


"Oo 


definition and Approval was affected by the sympathy of LEA admin strators 


toward the program and the ability of the instructional supervisor at the 
AHS to sell the program. Part of the LEA support was linked to the ethnic 
affinity between school authorities and ahs students served ed the AHS. 

An LEA official thus stated: 


. 


We have here a black superintendent, a black regional super- 
intendent, a black board of education chairman. The three 

‘. top people in the system are black. I’m sure they all came 
from a situation similar to [AHS] students and they can- un- 
derstand and relate to them. 


For her part, the AHS instructional supervisor stated: 


You had to convince them that learning not only occurs in 
‘school. In this state’s laws, the high school principal 
is given completé authority to approve credit and course of 
.Study. So you move here from the principal to the region 
superintendent. You must study the law and make sure you 
‘aren’t breaking precedent. 


In corse quence of this mutual effort, the AHS at Site D received credit 
for courses such as work experience, field trips, "out-of-school experi- 
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ences," and intensive cbunseling. 


. 


we. 


. 


Altogether the LEAs were willing to approve courses that "seemed" 
identical to those in the high school.- Tight coupling was exercised in 
the names of courses but loose coupling in their actual content. A key 

~/ course offered ‘by the AHS, but not given in the high school, achieved 
legitimation only if it could fit the LEA course structure. 


. Award of course credit. As in the case of course approval, the 
award of course rN and explicitly decided by the LEA. 
ots ; , : 
Site A adopted an unflexible position of granting one credit for 
120 hours of class works (As a result, it did not accept a key feature 
_of the AHS, namely ts ability te offer the students an accelerated 
program by which students couid “compress in swelve weeks work normally 
" done in a’ semester. Although the AHS was permitted to operate on twelve-' 
weék terms, credit earned during that time was computed as representing 


that accomplished in half a semester. 


Sites B, C, and D did accept the accelerated program, but their 
rationale for it did not show much complexity. LEA administrators in — 
Site B took time to "determine the amount of time a student must spend 
in a publi¢ high school to receive a diploma and the supervision ‘re- 
quired by school district personnel in order to classify the instruction 
as being under school digtrict supervision,” according to the AHS director. 
They concluded that "work could be done outside the school, as long as 
the activity was monitored by an instructor, and the student kept record 
of the time allotted to the activity." Site C never made an issue of the 
accelerated nature of the program. A possible reason for this might have 
been that the LEA there was inexperienced with alternative programs and, 
ultimately, was convinced to accept the AHS on the basis that there was 
a precedent for it. Site D accepted the fast feature of the program 
because the supportive LEA official concluded that, "It was clear in 
their [the AHS staff’s) explanation to me that the atudent could satisfy 
that‘ requirement through work study, career experience, writing extra 
reports, and attending different conferences and field trips." 


Courses received as many credits as the LEAs traditionally gave them. 
Needless to say, there was variation in the number of credits a given course 
produced in each of the four sites. The most extrene ae! aa of this 
credit disparity occurred. in the.case of the "Career and Counseling Sqpinar." 
As Table 1 shows, the nusbee of etedits earned for this course represented 
from 2.8 to 15.7% of the credit needed for a oe school diplona. ‘ 


Ny 


| | Table- 1 a ae : 
i ne 5 ee ; eo, ae ae 


LEA Credit Award for Career and Counseling Seminar by Site 


“i ‘.\Gredits. Needed for Credith Given. ¢CS.as.% of Credits 


Site __ ‘AS Diploma __. __-for Needed for HS Diploma i“ 

ee OO age ee a: 
yo a op ek Oe “1567 
CS ge Tee Og 12.5: 

‘D ‘s a 


io" Es Gg 


' Car ‘ 


"Refers to credit hours. 


\ 

In all sites, the award of credit was linked to the amount of time 
the student would be involved in the activity, not the effort put into 
it or the complexity of the task. The difference in behavior among LEAs 
resulted from their attitude toward counting as "time" only that spent 
in a classroom or within the school as opposed to that outside the 
building. Their attitude, in turn, did not seem shaped by strong tech- 


nical considerations. 


Referral of students. As indicated earlier, one of the LEA’s tasks 
in cooperating with the AHS involved the identification of "actual" (already 
out of sahool) and "potential" (likely to leave school) high school dropouts 
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the AHS would then contact foy recruitment. | The process in which the LEAS 


- engaged to elaborate these lists revealed both a great deal of loose coup- 


° 


ledness within the LEA regarding the definition of these two categories. 
This process also showed a great deal of variability depending on local _ 


] . / 


conditions. Sy. Meat ‘ 


In the case of "actual" drépouts, it turned out that’ LEAs do not deal 
with this category of-youths (which, in fact, is the opposite of the cate- 
gory “student™) » Further, they avoid the use of the term. Site A had a 

"placement office." Students with 20 absences and/or disciplinary problems 


were términated from the regular high school and referred to the "placement 


center," which then would assign them to an alternative high school. Site 
Bihad a "bureau of attendance," which kept a "discharge list" fompenad 

of names of students referred by high school principals. In dition: 
however, principals kept a "Z file," where "long term absentees" were placed. 
Site C did not have a list of "actual dropouts," although the LEA could 
identify those studénts who did not re-enroll or who were terminated because 
of discipline or being over age. Site D had an attendance office that 


produced daily an "over age referrals” list. Such a list, however, oon- - 


- tained students of various ages who were leaving the school for’a variety’. 


of refsons, rang ing from pregnancy to "needing to have a 4ob." 


/requested, all LEAs provided the AHS with lists of "actual drop- 
Recruiting staff at the AHS soon realized that these lists were 


Describing her experience using the list, a recruiter at Site C 
stated: "There were 500 names on the dropout list. The phone numbers 

were no good ee had been disconnected. Many of the addresses were vacant 
houses or empty lots. We were lucky if we found 10 youths." AHS staff 

at Site A-said: "The list we obtained from the placement office contained 
3,500 names. Sik hundred could be located that had enough number of credits 
and age. Of those, eventually 14 came to the program." And in the case 

of Site B, AHS staff concluded: 


Those addresses were very old. Of every 100 letters we 
sent from the list, we got back 80 of them. Since the LEA 
gets funded on its ADA, sdmetimes we find that someone who 
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should have been off thé record for a long time, is kept there. 
They only terminate students when something special happens. 


From the LEA perspective the "actual dropout" lists could not be very accu- _ 
rate because "they become outdated in no time. Students who leave the 
high school are [residentially} mobile." Yet, other plausible reasons 

for the low usefulness of the “actual dropout" list seem to exist. First, 
there is no socially sanctioned need for schools to be concerned with non- 
students. In fact, most states have compulsory attendance laws that ob- 
lige youths to attend school until they are 16 years old. Many LEAs, 
therefore, define as a "student" peysons who are within the age.limit. 
Youths not attending school are simply considered “"nonattenders" rather 
than dropouts or nonstudents. Second, since schools receive state funds 
on their ADA count or enrollment formula, it works to chai Financial. : 


advantage not to have a strict definition of what constigutes a dropout. 


Like. the identification of the "actual dropout," the selection of 
“potential dropouts" by the LEA was also a ponroutine task. It revealed 


a great deal of loose coupledness between LEA administrators, counselors, 


and teachers. ’ rt 
Who is a "potential. dropout"? The definition turned out to reside ° 

most ly in the respective student’s counselor and to represent a combination 

of criteria weighed differentially by each counselor? Andicators used to 

identify “potential dropouts" included: poor attendagce, behavioral 

problems, personal problems (economic situation, pregnancy), having 

earned fewer credits than their peers, and lower grades than the student’s 

“potential.” Describing who is a "potential dropout ," an LEA counselor 

at Site Cexplainedx - ” 


¢ 
It’s a combination of those who have irregular attend- 


ance, usually low achievement, and those who have serious 

personal problems such as home problems, not relating with 

parents, young lady with child, young man with no source of 

ineome.. We judge each case individually and we consider 

attenuating circumstances. . 4 
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‘Although the definition of "potential dropout" dighua Wks counselors, 
the selectivity of these persons appeared to be subordinated to attitudes 
by higher LEA administrators. At Site B, where the main feeder school had . 

” student/teacher ratios that exceeded legal limits, school authorities ad- 

e mitted.that, "One of our needs is to reduce the number of students in the 
, ; main building. It serves us well to have the AHS." In consequence, at 
Site B the process .f identifying "potential dropouts" was smooth and swift. — 
In Site D, the one with the friendly LEA, counselors at the school initially 
made the identification but with successive recruitment waves, the LEA agreed 
to. let the AHS recruit on campus. Thus, the definition of "potential drop- 


out" eventually became a matter of self-definition by the students. 


ee Contextual factors in Site C, where the LEA had faced and would face 
in the future teacher reductions due to declining enrollment, made the 
process of "potential dropout" identification a protracted activity. The 
school used a procedure by which counselors referred various student names, 
which were then checked by teachers, and finally approved by the principal. 
The result of this procedure was that the original list was substantially 
reduced by the time the principal endorsed it. Defending this identifica- 
tion procedure, the school liaison from this high school argued so: x 


J 


I cannot see how you can do this in mass. My principal says, 
"I will not sacrifice 100 of my youngsters without doing 
proper investigation of each youngster." We are trying to do 
this in a humanistic and a legal way. Parents would raise a 
& lot of hell if you say, "Your youngster has to go to the [AHS)." , 


f 


Yet, in a more candid moment, the same person stated: 


We have 15 students per teacher at present. If 150 students 
were to leave the high school during the year, the board 

will scrutinize that very closely and say, "With 1,150 stu- 
dents, we can conceivably fire 10 teachers." By law and con- 
tract, the board can do this. This is what we are most afraid 


of happening. 


/ 


On-going communications. As described above, early negotiations 
between the LEA and the AHS centered on ipsues such as courses, credits, 


staff, dnd identification of students. Over time, the most frequent co- 


. ordination between the LEA and the AHS revolved around the issues of at- 


tendance and transcript record keeping. To a esser extent, coordination 
included also issues related to the in-kind support provided by the LEA, 


such as lunchee and transportation. 
¢ , : ; 
é N 
Although most of the students referred by the LEA had been previously 
characterized .by having poor arcuate records, all LEAs imposed their 


_ attendance policies on the ARS. At Site A, students in the AHS had to 


be terminated after 20 "umexcused absences" per semester. At Site B, the 
AHS reported attendance to the LEA, whose policy was to terminate students 
after 20 “consecutive absences." The Site C LEA had “'no fixed rules for 
attendance," Yet, it held the AHS responsible for 70% attendance (or 14 
absences per term) because "it had been promised so in the ‘AHS design." 


Site D attendance policy was 18 “unexcused absences" per semester. ae 


' Attendance was an activity closely monitored by the LEA. At Site A, . 
the LEA placed an attendance clerk of its own at the AHS to compute at- 


_tendance on a daily basis. Site B and c computed their ow attendance 


but haf{ifo report it daily to the feeder high school by a set time. Site 
D reported weekly to the LEA. ' 
. \ 

Attendance information was used by the LEA in three ways. First, 
it was employed to define "students" enrolled and thus to receive ADA from 
the state. AHS staff at Site B noted attendance there was used for posi- - 
tive (claiming ADA) rather than for megative (terminating students) pur- 
poses. Attendance information was also used to determine the "validity" 
of the credits earned by the AHS student. As an LEA staff member assigned 
to the AHS at Site A stated, "We are concerned that some students are earn- 
ing credit when they are not meeting the attendance requirements." Con- ‘ 
curring with this opinion, LEA officials at Site C argued that, "For an 
education there has to be attendance. It cannot be spasmodic." Third, 
attendance information was used to support ongoing LEA standard operating © 
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enrollees. 


procedures. This was the ase at Site A, where automatic student termi- 


| The LEAs’ senenen with transcript record keeping was related to their 
enforcenent of: course’ approval’ and credit award. The LEAs made sure that 
courses listed in the transcript were those formally approved by the LEA 
and that the number of credits per course was that sanctioned a priori. 


Grades were not challenged except in those cases where LEA personnel on 


site could remember, that some. Studenta whd had been frequently ‘absent had 


‘been reported as passing their- coursework. | The ARS. had to report courses 


and grades to the LEA with the- sand frequency ag other high. schools in 
the district. This occ red déspite the fact’ that one of the key features 
of the AHS was its "individualized instruction” and ‘the ability to have 


» 
Cl 


students ' wegen at their own pace." 


Monitoring of actual instruction at the AHS by LEA personnel simply 

did not occur. In the friendly LEA site where LEA officials claimed that 
"a great deal of contact" had occurred-with the AHS, the assertion was 

correct insofar as several meetings had taken place between LEA curricu- 
lum personnel and the instructional supervisor and director of the AHS. 


‘There were no classroom viBits, except for a short visit by the princi- 


pal to’ an AHS "open house." 


In Site A, where the LEA curriculum consultants were perceived by 
AHS staff to fulfill a "quality control" function, these individuals ex- 
amined course descriptions, the number of class hours, and the number of 
units given for these courses. They also gave advice to AHS instructors 
about prescribed and other available textbooks. However, they did not 


visit actual classrooms. 


At Site C, the leaSt supportive LEA, the principal of the feeder 
school expressed much concern with the quality of instruction given at 
the AHS: / 
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The key issue with the AHS is the validity of those diplomas 
we'll be handing out. Can a parent or teacher who walks in 
there see something that’s comparable to what goes on in the 
high school? I don’t want to give a cheap diploma. 


Asked if he had visited classrooms, he responded: "Our school {iaison 
keeps an\eye ‘on what goes on at the AHS. We have gotten some negative 
s “feedback abou teachers we didn’t hire." But, when the school liaisog 
was asked if he visited classrooms, he said: "Only what I see ds I go 


- 


down the hall, “but please don’t quote me." 


The prevailing lack of monitoring and observing of actual instruc- 
tion, however, did not prevent the LEAs from mapifesting definite opin- 
fons about the AHS. Thus, for instance, the associate superintendent at 
Site D affirmed: . 


We are very happy with the AHS. The city needs it. We had 
one student. _His mother said he’d ‘hung around. He wouldn’t 
go to school for love or money. Then, when enrolled in the 
AHS, she never had to call him once to go to school. His 
mother told me the other day he is gofhg to [a) Community 
College. That’s great! : %, 


In contrast, authorities at the Site C LEA noted, 


mS 


There is this young man who was in our high school. ¢» We 
never saw him for two semesters. Then, he earned credits 
at the AHS. How could he have completed eight credits in 
one cycle? How do we know he studied? If the agreement 

“with the AHS is renewed, we are going to look very care- 
fully into it. 


| 


Clearly, in either case, these opinions were more reflective of the admin- 


istrators” personal attitudes than based on carefully assembled knowledge. 
Conclusion 


In terms of amount of attention and degree of explicitness, the reac- 
tion of the LEAs in dealing with the AHS was basically, that of preserving 
‘ , 
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) 
current definitions of what constitutes "teachers," "topics," and "students." 


Teachers were defined as individuals with a teaching credential or)likely 

to obtain it. Courses were defined as those approved by the board or the 
state department of education and being taught by other schools in the dis- 
trict; in consequence, despite differences in content, courses given by the 
AHS were given approval under labels of courses given by the LEA. Students 
were defined as those meeting. LEA attendance standards. Graduates were those 
who meet the high school graduation requirements. \ 


. 


. The behavior of ‘the LEAs toward the AHS reflected much of the LEA be- 
havior toward its ow school’s. Accord ing to the theoretical expectations 
propounded by Meyer and Rowan (1978), the LEAs insisted on using standard~ 
ized types of curricular topics and teachers to produce standardized types 
of'graduates. And, again according to theoretical expectations, the classi- 
fication of what was a teacher, a course, a student was carried out accord- 
ing to’ formal regulations and in a ritualistic manner. These categories 
were classified as such by referring to state educational laws or to school 
district guidelines, seldom by specific inspection of instructional tech- 
nologies used, by instructors, depth wid aatincyod subject matter covered 


in class, and their choice of curriculum materials. 


Altogether, there were limited instances ‘of LEA accommodation to the 
different nature of its rival education delivery agency. Irrespective 
of the basic features. announced by the AHS regarding its philosophy and 
treatment of students, the LEA forced it toward isomorphism with its 
regular high schools. Thus, no significant formal allowances were per- 
mitted in the definitions of teacher, topics, and student categories. 
(Yet, despite the standardization imposed by the LEA, the AHS was able 
to deliver a different treatment, one chavacter ized by individualized 

. instruction and personal ized counseling.) 


There were, however, important deviations by the LEA in their treat- 
ment of some of these categories. These differences appear to have been 
caused by contextual conditions. Two LEAs did not enforce state laws 


regarding the certification of counselors. As noted, one of these LEAs 
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had excess students and wanted to give sonfe to the AHS; the other LEA 
seemed too inexperienced to. realize all issues. Another significant de- 
viation occurred in the classification of career éducation experience as 
“course” and its respective "credit." The findings indicate that where . 
effective’ support existed for the AHS, concern with a precise definition | 
of the "course" category eased up, while in sites where the LEA was less 


receptive, the school district invoked the need for isomorphism with the 


other high schools. 


A third issue showing considerable variation among the LEAs involved 
the identification of ‘potential dropout s"--these being almost the oppo- 
site of. the category "student." Differences in the identification of 

"potential dropouts" can be attriboted to circumstances such as sympa- 
thetic administrators, threatening teacher unions, ‘and excess gtudents 

in the feeder bigh schools. A plausible explanation for the salient . ,role 
of particular circumstances in the definition of "potential dropouts" may 
be he fact that while schools have been concerned with the definition 

of "student," they have not in the past dealt with "nonstudents ." In 
consequence, when Sndieouted with an issue that has no wteae societal 
sanctions,! the LEAs reacted idiosyncratically. 

-In sum, this study ghibheedt that the LEA was very specific about de- ’ 
fending key established categories that maintain its social definition. 

On the other hand? the LEA showed little concern with inspecting and con- 
trolling actual instruction in classrooms. Accountability was enforced 

by means of record keeping: recording courses, units, grades, and attend- 
ance. The differential treatment given by the four LEAs to issues such 
as "counselors," "career education experience," and‘ "potential dropouts" 
suggest that new categories meet with uncertain behavior by the LEA. A. 
likely development, in the light of LEA responses herein reported, is tliat 
as these issues become socially sanctioned categories, they will becomg 


part of the standardized, ceremonial routines by the LEA. 


Some Policy Implications . ¢ 


The behavior shown hy the LEAs toward the AHS in this study supports 
some assertions about LEA behavior toward: other rival organizations. The 
. issue of "rival organizations" is likely to become a very important one be- 
cause federal policies to decrease the structural cnenploynent of youths 
are Seneceeens the establishment of programs outside the school to meet 
_ the need of poor, minority youths who do not succeed in the regular school. 
Specifically, proposed amendments to the YEDPA legislation consider the 
involvement of nonprofit and profit agencies inthe provision of evading 
and work experience, with the SRPOC EAR OS that these will be’ sanctioned by ‘ 


\ 


The findings from this study indicate that LEAs are very protective 
of what they will recognize as "teacher," "course," and "credit" categories. 


the school system. 


The findings suggest that success in attaining LEA flexibility with re- 
spect to these categortes is likely to be minimal as it is not dependent 
‘on the negotiator’ 8 ability as much as on the sanctions givén to’ LEAs by 


society and enforced through state laws or board of education approval. 


If rival educational ‘agencies are set up to deliver qualitatively dif- 
ferent educational programs, these programs and their related components | 
will have to be approved at the state level, by educational authorities 
there. To leave approval of new and different educational programs to the 
discretion of local arrangements is likely'to engender three situations: 
(a) LEAS will fight for their exclusive right to grant accredited educa- 
tion, icec, to give the high school diploma; ‘(b) negotiations between LEAs 
and rival educational agencies will be characterized by prolonged, uncertain ” 
decisions; and“(c) LEAs will“force rival educational agencies toward repli- . 
cation of the traditional high school. 
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